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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


ie 


In California there are several societies for pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, but most of them 
are very poorly supported. The only really flour- 
ishing organization for this purpose is in San 
Francisco. This society secured, a little over a 
year ago, a law to prevent the docking of horses, 
which is so rigorously observed that but few muti- 


lated tails are to be seen on horses in that state. 


The thirty-fourth annual report of the San 
Francisco Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals shows that this is an active organization 
awake to the suffering of all living creatures. This 
society aided the Animals’ Home Refuge Associa- 
tion last spring by granting this association, which 
I should judge to be similar to our Animal Rescue 
League, a space on their grounds for a shelter for 
They have a fine ambulance and 
pair of horses, also a light wagon for the removal 
One organizer of Bands of 


small animals. 


of sick dogs and cats. 
Mercy is employed, and 31,472 boys and girls 
have signed the pledge promising to ‘‘try to be 
kind to all living creatures and try to protect them 
from cruel usage.” 


The San Francisco society carried on the public 
pound for several years with great success, but the 
present mayor, E. E. Schmitz, has again placed 
the pound in the hands of politicians. ‘he society 
under such circumstances refuses to have anything 
to do with the work, since they are not allowed to 
elect the pound master, and it is through him that 
cruel abuses come into the work. Better no license 
at all than a license that puts every dog that may 
be by accident or design wandering on the streets 
without a collar into the hands of men who care no 
more for the comfort of the dog than they do for a 
piece of wood. Such work as the collecting of 
dogs should without any question be put entirely 
and unreservedly in the charge of a humane soci- 


ety. 


I have been very much interested in the report 
of the Temporary Home for Lost and Starving 
Dogs in London, Battersea Park Road, South Lam- 
beth. 


The total number of dogs received during 


‘tudes for the first few years. 


the year 1901 was 21,391. The great majority of 
these were old, diseased, maimed and hopeless as 
candidates for good homes. Homes were found 
for 4,350. This home was founded by Mrs. 
Tealby in 1860 and passed through many vicissi- 
Mrs. Tealby died in 
1864, just as an appeal had been made for money to 
establish receiving houses in various parts of Lon- 
don, an excellent plan which we wish to carry out 
here in Greater Boston as soon as we are finan- 


cially able. 


In 1883 a generous donation enabled the society 
to provide accommodations for cats, also to erect a 
lethal chamber. In 1886 another great advance 
was made, a crematorium being built at a cost of 
£700 for the final disposal of the bodies, which has 
proved so great a success that in 1896 .a new one 
had to be constructed to accommodate the public 
calls for its use, the cost of this one being £450. 
In 1897 land was purchased at Hackbridge in Sur- 
rey for the purpose of establishing a country home 
for such dogs as it seemed desirable to keep any 
length of time. This country branch was opened 
October 29, 1898, by the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland. In 1900 an infirmary to accommodate 
thirty-eight sick dogs was built at Hackbridge at a 
cost of £560, and the Court of Common Council ~ 
granted the home a gift of twenty-five guineas. In 
1901 an exceptionally large number of legacies 
were received, and the meeting, judging from the 
report given, was a very enthusiastic one. 


Sydney, New South Wales, has a society for 
prevention of cruelty carried on mainly through 
the energy and devotion of the honorary secretary, 
Mrs. Sevoy, who also edits a paper called the 
Band of Mercy and Humane Journal with little or 
no assistance. 


It will be of interest to those who condemn the 
atrocious practice of docking horses to know that 
Mr. M. F. Hanson, who has a stable at 32 Charles 
street, Boston, has never owned a horse so muti- 
lated nor will he send one out in one of his car- 
riages. Such a man is to be honored for standing 
by his convictions and keeping out of the fashion, 
thereby probably losing much custom. Those 
who like to ride behind comfortable, unmutilated 
animals will order their carriages of Mr. Han- 
son, and so ina practical way show their appreci- 
ation of a truly humane man. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


Stories from a Ranch. By Z. A. W. 4 
LAZARUS, THE STORY OF A TURKEY 


‘*There’s the last of your turkeys,” and the lady 
of the ranch held up by one leg the most unhappy 
looking object my eyes had ever rested on. It cer- 
tainly was a turkey, but evidently not twenty-four 
hours out of the shell. Its eyes were closed, its 
head waggled helplessly at the end of its long at- 
tenuated neck, and its other leg hung down miser- 
ably. 

‘©Yes,” I observed, ‘‘it’s dead enough, certainly.” 

‘Shall we bury it under the rose bush?” said 
the ranch directress. ‘‘I was going to carry it 
to Miranda, but I thought you might like to see if 

‘¢Thanks, thanks; it’s a cheerful sight. Perhaps 
Christian burial under the rose bush would be as 
well.” 

Now here fate entered upon the scene in the 
person of Miranda, who came out of the kitchen 
and took part in the proceedings. Miranda is 
‘tT don’t think it’s dead,” quoth 
‘‘Best imitation I ever saw,” I ob- 


learned in fowls. 
Miranda. 
served. But Miranda possessed herself of the 
moribund and carried it into the kitchen, followed, 
of course, by a deeply interested family. 

‘Give me cream and cayenne pepper,” said 
Miranda. 
ture that would have thrown an iceberg into a 
perspiration. While one held the bird and an- 
other pried open its bill Miranda deftly poured half 
a teaspoonful down its throat. 


Then she proceeded to prepare a mix- 


The effect was in- 
stantaneous; legs, wings, head, neck and body 
jerked about spasmodically. 

‘There,’ said Miranda triumphantly, ‘‘didn’t I 
‘¢Ves,” I observed, ‘‘but 
that dose would as certainly have brought a dead 
hippopotamus to life.” 

Miranda considered the remark as not only lack- 
She 
wrapped the bird up in hot cotton wool, placed it 
in a basket and put it under the stove, remarking 
that ‘‘the dose would be repeated every half hour.” 
Then the whole family turned fiercely on the lady 
of the ranch and demanded the reason of the mas- 
sacre of the entire brood. It was the old story. 


tell you it was alive?”’ 


ing in humor but low, and scorned to retort. 


Some half a dozen turkeys deciding in caucus that 
one mother was not enough to hatch out a brood, 
had considerately sat upon her six deep, with the 
result of smothering and flattening out twelve and 
the rescue as above of one. 

That night, thanks to the ministrations of M1- 
randa, the youthful turkey was pronounced out of 
danger, and in fact without opening its eyes did 
peep faintly. ‘‘Now,” observed Miranda judi- 
cially, ‘‘I have decided how to dispose of that 
chicken for the night.” 

The family in loud chorus: ‘*Why not let it re- 
main under the stove?” | 

Miranda in fine scorn: ‘*Because when the fire 
goes out it would get a chill, and I can’t get up 
every half hour to give it cayenne pepper.” 

We felt inwardly that as she had begun the re- 
suscitation she was bound to continue, but thought 
best not to give the idea words, and Miranda con- 
tinued: ‘‘I have concluded to put it under the 
black Spanish hen with her brood out in the shed.” 

‘‘But, Miranda,” said I, ‘‘the black Spanish is a 
fierce little thing and might object.” Miranda 
smiled superior. ‘‘I’]l put it under her wing when 
she’s asleep, and when she wakes up in the morn- 
ing she won’t know it from one of her own chick- 
ens.”’ 

I confess to having had doubts, so I rose early 
the next morning and hied me to the nest of the 
black Spanish to see if she recognized any differ- 
ence between a yellow turkey and a black chicken. 
To do her justice she did, for she was at that mo- 
ment inflicting summary vengeance on the fraud. 
She had knocked the intruder down and was deftly 
picking its head to pieces. When with some difh- 
culty I had rescued it from its infuriated foster 
mother I found she had picked out all the feathers 
and some of the skin from its head. I carried the 
bleeding remains into the kitchen. 

‘‘T wouldn’t have supposed,” said Miranda, ey- 
ing the corpse critically, ‘‘that that hen had such a 
temper. Well, there’s no accounting for hens.” 
So Miranda spread liniment on a rag and bound up 
the unfortunate’s head and gave it more cream and 
pepper and put it under the stove again. They 
say there is no tragedy without its funny side, and 
so the turkey with its head bound up in white linen 
and one eye closed was a spectacle so absurd that 
the family could not refrain from laughter when- 
ever it was brought forth for inspection. It took 
four or five days to get it on its feet again. 
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‘SNliow 


isn’t it funny,” said she, ‘‘that I should have for- 


Miranda beamed upon us at breakfast. 


gotten the old turkey under the fig tree with her 
brood. 
sure—she’ll rather like it.” 


She’ll take kindly to this poor thing, ’m 
So that night under 
cover of the darkness the much enduring turkey 
I heard 
a loud wail from Miranda next morning and sur- 


was slipped under the old mother’s wing. 
mised trouble. Rushing to the fig tree I found the 
kind and motherly turkey standing with both feet 
I pried the old lady off 
and carried the victim of circumstances into the 
kitchen. 
Miranda emphatically, ‘‘that a turkey could be so 


on the adopted infant. 


‘‘] never would have believed,” said 


stupid,” and here language seemed inadequate. 
We squeezed and pinched the creature into some 
With 
one voice the family declared it should be brought 
up by hand. 

‘‘Now,” said Miranda, ‘‘the fire is low in the 


stove and we sha’n’t wan’t any more till dinner 


shape and gave it more cayenne and cream. 


time, and so we will put the little thing and his 
basket into the oven and that’ll keep him nice and 
warm.” Lovely idea, only she forgot to tell Min- 
nie, the cook. At noon Minnie made up the fire 
and proceeded to prepare the dinner. Suddenly 
the house resounded with the most appalling shrieks. 
Minnie rushed into the parlor pale with fright, say- 
ing the evil one must be in the stove. Miranda, 
who was calmly sewing, jumped to her feet, crying, 
‘¢Tt’s the turkey !’”’ and dashed to the rescue. He 
was not yet hurt, only frightened, but he soon re- 
covered from his fright and the family unanimously 
named him Lazarus. 

Lazarus was brought up by hand, and escaped 
He in- 
gratiated himself with Brownie, the family dog, 
the pet of the household. 


and silky, and Brownie’s body was warm and com- 


as by a miracle from being trodden on. 
Brownie’s hair was long 


fortable, and Lazarus, whenever Brownie laid 
himself down in the sun for a comfortable sleep, 
would bury himself in his long hair and sleep the 
sleep of the righteous. But Lazarus outgrew 
Brownie, and became a huge and magnificent tur- 
key of gorgeous colors and a live weight of over 
forty pounds. His temper was uncertain, and 
quite forgetful of what he owed to women he 
would attack the female members of the family on 
all occasions, frequently knocking them down and 
performing an Indian war dance on their prostrate 


forms. So he was shut up with a couple of dozen 


His his- 


tory ends with an occurrence so remarkable as to 


Wives in a large wire netting enclosure. 
deserve mention. The family was one day alarmed 
by the most frightful shrieks coming from the tur- 
key pen. We thought a fox or coyote had got into 
the pen and was killing the turkeys, so we armed 
ourselves with whatever weapon was handy and 
The turkeys had been fed a 
few minutes before and their food placed in a large 
shallow dish. On the edge of this dish was a 
blackbird calmly helping himself to choice bits, 


went to the rescue. 


and around him ina circle were twenty huge tur- 
keys, headed by Lazarus, shrieking and screaming 
Four hundred pounds of 
turkey against three ounces of blackbird! 


in an agony of fright. 


Story of a Spanish Poodle 


Some years ago I had sent to me a Spanish 
poodle. He was born in Fayal, one of the Azore 
Islands. He was only six months old when he 
took the trip across the Atlantic and was of course 
for the time being a great favorite with the sailors. 
He came in a sailing vessel, which at that time 
took thirty days to cross the ocean, and by the 
time he arrived here, instead of being a lovely lit- 
tle white dog, he was as black as coal, and much 
to his indignation he was immediately put into a 
bath, from which he came out a most beautiful lit- _ 
tle silky creature as white as the driven snow. But 
you may be sure he never forgot that bath, and 
when it came Saturday night he would regularly 
go and hide, so that we had to go from room to 
room to search for him. The only way we could 
persuade him to come from his hiding place was 
to tell him he should have some candy, but even 
then he would come with the greatest reluctance. _ 

Usually he was a very good-humored dog, but 
once in a while he would take a grudge against 
some one. The postman was one of his bugbears, 
and when he delivered a letter his heels suffered 
more or less. The only way we could bring the 
offender back to proper behavior was to shout 
at him, ‘‘Torpedo, Grip!” and his terror was so 
great at hearing one he would cease his animosities 
and sneak into the house to his bed. . 

We taught him many funny tricks which he 
seemed to enjoy as much as we did ourselves. 
. The maid 
would say, ‘‘Now, Grip, go call grandma,” and 
he would run upstairs, scratch at her door and 


One was to call my mother to dinner. 
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wait for her to come out; he would then 
catch hold of her dress, escort her down- 
stairs to the dining-room and sit at her feet 
until she had finished, then he would escort 
her back. 

My sister usually visited us twice a 
week. We would say, ‘‘Aunt Milly comes 
to-day,” and his ears would stand up and 
his curly tail wag, and then he would 
start for the children’s playroom, sit some- 
times two hours without moving from the 
chair, watching where he could see the car 
stop at the bottom of the street. He knew 
her as soon as she got out of the car, then 
he would run downstairs, bark furiously 
to be let out and go to meet her. He 
could sit up and beg, jump through a hoop, wink 
one eye, sneeze and many other tricks too numer- 
ous to mention. We all loved him, and when at 
the age of thirteen he died we buried him in our 
garden, with many tears for our faithful friend, 
Grip. A. B. Small. 


Christmas in Sweden 


They tell a lovely story in lands beyond the sea, 

How, when the King of Glory lay on his mother’s knee, 

Before the prophet-princes came, bringing gifts in hand, 

The dumb beasts felt the miracle men could not under- 
stand ! 

The gentile, patient donkey and the ox that trod the corn 

Knelt down beside the manger and knew that Christ 
was born. | 

And so they say in Sweden, at twelve each Christmas 

mo night, 

The dumb beasts kneel to worship and see the Christmas 
light ! 

This fancy makes men kinder to creatures needing care ; 

They give them Christmas greeting and dainty Christ- 
mas fare ; 

The cat and dog sup gayly, and a sheaf of golden corn 

Is raised above the roof-tree for the birds on Christmas 
morn ! 

We do not live in Sweden, but we can feed the birds, 

And make dumb creatures happy by kindly deeds and 
words. 

No animal so humble, no creeping worm so small, 

But that the God who made us has made and loves them 
all! 

If we to them are cruel, like Christ we cannot be ! 


And this shall be our lesson from our dear Christmas 
tree ! 


Do not give raw fish to a cat unless it is very 
fresh. It is safest to cook it, and then all. the 
bones should carefully be taken out. 


Old Rufus 


BY HIS MISTRESS 


In the closet behind my kitchen door there hangs 
a little basket with a dented handle. It is the bas- 
ket Old Rufus always carried when he went for 
bones to the kind friend who kept him supplied 
with this delicacy. And the dents in the handle 
made by his teeth bring the tears to my eyes every 
time I see them, for Old Rufus is dead. It is al- 
most six months now since he went to sleep, yet 
so warm is the place he made for himself in our 
hearts that-even at this late day it is difficult for 
me to write of his end. Those of you who knew 
him can understand this, for Rufus was indeed a 
dog among dogs. 

You all know his story—how he was taken to 
the League in the spring; how I offered to keep 
him in the country until a home could be procured 
for him; and how he so endeared himself to me 
that nothing would induce me to part with him 
when the summer came to an end. I wrote all 
his story last Christmas, and at that time he was 
hale and hearty, and I thought we could look for- 
ward to many years of his dear companionship. 
But toward spring he began to fail, and when the 
first warm days came and I let him out into the 
sunshine he preferred lying on the sunny piazza to 
ranging the woods and fields as he used to do, 
Then a heavy cold settled on his lungs, and al- 
though the doctor did all in his power, and though 
I sat up night after night putting heated flannels 
around his chest, he grew no better, and one warm 
Sunday in May the agent of the League—who 
loved him almost as much as I. did—came out and 
put him gently and quietly to sleep. 
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He had suffered a great deal. For two nights 
he was unable to lie down, and stood beside my 
chair all night with his headin my lap. Yet never 
once did I see him cross or irritable. To the 
very end he was his loving, gentlemanly self, 
watching me as I went about the room, with the 
love light in his eyes he always had when he 
looked at me, and wagging his tail if I so much 
as looked at him. That last night I sat strok- 
ing his old head as it lay on my knee, and in 
spite of the pain of his difficult breathing he 
enjoyed it, for if I stopped for a moment he 
would move his head restlessly about in search 
of my hand, quieting down the instant I began 
again. 

He was a brave old dog, and like most heroes 
he loved peace. I never knew him to start a fight 
of his own accord, yet he was not afraid of the 
biggest dog on the hill. There were two large 
dogs that made it their business to hunt little dogs. 
They hunted together, and woe betide the little dog 
they found in their track. They had already killed 
a little Skye terrier when they settled upon my 
little dachshund as their next victim. Morning 
after morning I had them driven off the place when 
they were lying in wait for him, while he, poor 
little fellow, would run trembling home if he saw 
them a quarter of a mile away. But one morning, 
in spite of my vigilance, they caught him. From 
an upstairs window I saw the great cowardly brutes 
close in on him, and as I ran down the stairs I 
I ran out into the garden, call- 
ing to the gardener. But a wiser one than John 
had come to the rescue, and I beheld Old Rufus, 


old and stiff though he was, engaging both dogs 


heard his scream. 


at once. 
while poor little Dachsie, muddy and bloody, ran 
trembling to my feet. 
life to Rufus. 

I am glad that I knew Rufus. 


Undoubtedly he owes his 


I had him only 
a year, yet in that time he taught me many things. 
Even a dog can teach one, it seems to me, and if I 
cannot profit by the example I had before me of 
loyalty, gentleness, gratitude, self-control, courage, 
obedience and true courtesy, then I must be greatly 
at fault. 

I miss him very much. And when Dachsie and 
I go on our walks through the roads and woods he 
loved so, I half expect to see him come bounding 
to my whistle; and it is hard to realize that Old 
Rufus is dead. —E. B. B. 


He whipped them and drove them off, . 


Antonia and Ruby: The Power of Thought 

When I first saw her she was a half grown kitten 
playing in the yard of the house in the country 
where I was to spend the summer. I called 
‘‘Kitty,” and the landlady said, ‘‘She does not know 
what that means; I don’t allow her in the house.” 
The next day, however, she slyly found her way 


-up the back stairs and through several rooms to my 


room. ) 
When I came home in the fall I brought her 
with me. She became greatly attached to me, 
would follow me wherever I went, and when I 
was gone she was inconsolable. She had a habit, 
and she never once failed in it, of coming every 
morning exactly at half past six to the dining-room 
door and asking to be let into the hall, then she came 
upstairs, and I heard her all the way, talking, talk- 
ing. She would kiss me good morning, then with 
much purring settle herself close to me until I arose. 
One summer day a stray kitten came into the 
yard. ‘Tonia did not seem altogether pleased with 
the newcomer, so not wishing to make her (Tonia) 
needlessly miserable I made the kitten very com- 
fortable with a box and rugs under the veranda. 
But unfortunately Tonia saw me feed and pet her. 
The next morning at the usual time I heard the 
dining-room door opened and then—silence. I 
listened, but heard not a sound. I watched, and 
presently through the open door Tonia appeared, 
silent as the tomb. I spoke to her, but she did not 
notice me. With her eyes apparently fixed on 
something beyond me she went through my room, | 
past my bed into another room. I called her in 
vain ; no response came. 
When I had dressed I looked in and spoke to 
her, but she was blind and deaf to me. She did 
not move, and her usual place at the breakfast 
table was vacant that morning. Armed with a 
good plate of fish I sought her in the course of the 
forenoon all over the house in vain. . Then I found 
she had ‘‘sought the seclusion” of the stable, and 
no entreaties would draw her forth. Her meals 
were carried to her till I found a home for the 
little one. Then peace reigned alone for several 
years. . 
When her health began to fail she coughed and 
lost flesh. Now I am positive that animals: are 
eminently susceptible to the healing power of 
thought. It was then, however, a more vital be- 
lief with me than it is now, so I ‘‘held her in 
thought,” as the phrase is, and she rallied, but she 
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did not get well. 
tionate little creature, but she was not well. 


She was the same loving, affec- 


One morning when she seemed unusually feeble 
I thought she seemed so sick I was afraid she suf- 
fered and it wasn’t right for me to keep her here to 
suffer. 
back she lay cold in death. 
deeply, and the tears fill my eyes as I tell this, but 
I believe it was right for me to let her go, if indeed 


I went out for a while, and when I came 
I mourned for her 


I were holding her. 


Ruby was my own dear little duck of a horse. 
We were good comrades, and during the twenty 
years she lived with me we had many pleasant 
drives together. 
use I had some fear that they might frighten her. 
But I told her not to be afraid, they would not 
harm her, and when we met the first one I said or 


When the electric cars came in 


thought, **You have no cause for fear,” and indeed 
she was not afraid. . We met them in every pos- 
sible way,—going, coming, beside, before and back 
of her, going and standing still,—and I saw not the 
least sign of fear. 

After six weeks of this experience my husband 
took her out one day. When he returned he said: 
‘*Look out for this horse. 
she was so frightened [ could hardly control her.” 


I met an electric car, and 


Further than this what I have to tell is true, but 
it sounds like a romance and I hardly expect to be 
believed. When we were out together and I wished 
to turn on to a certain street I had but to slacken 
the reins and say or think (it seemed to make no 
difference which), ‘‘Ruby, I am going that street,”’ 
‘and she invariably went that way. I never knew 
her to fail. When she was: sick—but that is 
another story, which I will tell some time if the 
editor permits.—A. M. Slocum. 


The Cat and the Doughnuts 


This is a true story that my grandmother told 


me about her cat and dog. She used to find the 
cover off her doughnut jar, and also noticed that 
her doughnuts disappeared. 

One day she heard a noise and found that her 
cat was on the shelf where the doughnuts were kept. 

Then it put its paw in the jar and drew out a 
doughnut and pushed it off the shelf, and the dog, 
who was looking up at the cat, caught the dough- 
nut in his mouth and ate it. 

‘When they found they were caught they acted 
very guilty. 


Then there was a cat who did not allow any cat 
or dog in her yard, and had a special dislike to the 
cat who thought it owned the next yard. 

One day the latter cat’s mistress went away to 
have a good time for several weeks and left her cat 
with no food, as people too often do. 

Then the cat who before this would not allow 
any cat in her yard actually coaxed the abandoned 
cat into the outer shed where her meals were served, 
and fed the cat in that way till the people came 
back. After that it would not allow the cat there 
any more than before.—Annisquam. 


Bobby: A True Story 


When Bobby first opened his topaz eyes we said 
we would call him Onyx—such beautiful black fur 
and even the lining of his paws jet black. But the 
comical little kitten refused to respond to the name, 
and his habit of bobbing or shaking his head when 
he went to the door and the wind blew in his face 
caused usto call him Bobby. He responded most 
readily to that, and is as glossy and handsome as ever, 
although five and more years have passed, and he 
now weighs over sixteen pounds. 

Two years ago we moved from our dear old 
home, and I gathered my cats, Bobby, Blot and 
June Ist, 1894, and carried them with us to the 
new house, never a home, for we moved again 
this spring, after Blot had been killed and Bobby 
and ’94 frightened many times by bad boys and 
dogs. All the 
happy when we were near, and despite the neigh- 
borhood alarms they kept their affection for us and 
delighted in the house and about the steps. 

Our old home had vast grounds to roam in. 
The second house had some land and trees and was 
The latest was a tiny house with 


time, however, the cats. were 


not fenced in. 
piazza in front, nice porch and small fenced in 
lawn at the rear. The first time we moved one 
cat rode with us in the carriage, the others fol- 
lowed in a basket. This time I carried Bobby in 
my arms and ’94 in a basket, a heavy load ‘‘across 
lots.”’ Then I shut them into the cellar, with in- 
structions to a neighbor who was helping us, not to 
let them out till we should come an hour or two 
later to stay. He forgot, but instead of making a 
bee line for L. street the cats placidly sat down to 
await us and have never seemed to care for old 
haunts. 

But they know it is not the same house. Bobby 


got up on the bed in S.’s room and looked up in- 
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tently at the wall, then about the whole room as if 
in search of something. 8. called my attention to 
him, and I] remembered that a certain picture hung 
over that bed in L. street. After a minute Bobby’s 
eyes rested on the picture on the opposite wall. He 
turned about and, facing it, lay down again. Now 
what did that mean? 

When we lived in W. street Bobby slept in the 
stall of Doll, the brown mare. Months after Doll 
was driven up to L. street, and Bobby went out, 
and the greeting was ‘‘perfectly touching.” She 
stooped down and he patted her face with his paw. 
He never touched any other horse, but always 
greeted Doll when she came. My brother C. had 
beautiful violets in W. street. Bobby used to lie 
among the flowers, and one day C. discovered he 


was eating the flowers. We had noticed his breath 


and that ‘‘gave him away.” 

- He early chose coffee for his breakfast, and he 
prefers water to milk. We never give him raw 
meat, but he eats everything, even nuts and ginger- 
bread. Most cats dislike ginger. I washed the 
cats with quassia tea to prevent insects in the warm 
weather. 794 resented this, but Bobby was de- 
lighted and snuffed at the bottle with interest. I 
noticed he washed with great vigor afterwards and 
that he developed a most astonishing appetite. 

We have had pet cats for years, even one that 
mother says was more than eighteen years old, and 
never have the cats failed to respond to kindness. 
Bobby and ’94 have ‘‘moved” with us and provedthat 
they love people and not places.—L. T. Stedman. 


Reasoning Power of Dogs 

Speaking of animals computing time reminds 
me of our small black and tan, Sport, who used to 
delight in going with the family to drive. Sitting 
very erect and important beside the driver he 
seemed to feel that he shared the responsibility of 
the undertaking. Every few moments he would 
climb over the back of the seat into our laps for 
a little petting and caressing, then back again in 
great haste to attend to the horses. 

When the carriage came to the door he was 
all excitement; the signs of preparation afforded 
him the keenest delight, and when in winter his 
little red blanket was taken from its nail in the 
closet he could hardly contain himself. But when, 
as occasionally happened, he was left at home I 
have seen him so agitated when held up to the 
window to witness a departure that actual tears 


would roll down his cheeks, and he would cry like 


a heartbroken child. vey 

When Sunday came, however, the fact that the 
horses were waiting at the door produced no ap- 
parent effect on him. He would lie quietly in a 
favorite spot and watch with apparent unconcern 
preparations for departure which on any other day 
in the seven produced in him the liveliest emotions. 

That he was neither conscientiously nor otherwise 
opposed to churches, however, as an institution was 
proven on at least one memorable occasion, when 
he insisted on following a member of the family 
who walked to church. At frequent intervals, 


finding him at her heels, she labored with him in - 


the endeavor to convince him of the error of his — 
ways. Suddenly as though something of the nature 


of an inspiration had seized him he obediently 


turned on his heels and retreated. On arriving at 


the church she looked back, but he was not in — 
sight. A little later, when quietly seated, in the — 
stillness following the opening hymn and prayer 


she suddenly heard a light footfall and saw some- 


thing small and black slipping into the pew ‘in tear 


front of her. The little fellow jumped up, put his 


fore paws on the back of the seat and stood, his 


head a little askew, regarding her seriously as 


who should say, Now what can you do about it? 
The minister was beginning his sermon, and to 
prevent a disturbance she lifted the small rogue 
over into her lap, where he remained perfectly 
contented and happy until she left the church. 

Pet animals tease just as children do to ac- 
company persons they love, but this propensity to 
circumvent and defeat the person’s plans shows 
considerable reasoning power as well as real 
perseverance which means will power. A simi- 
lar incident occurred in California, when a small 


and quite young dog whom I had petted a good 


deal was determined to follow me one day, while 
I as persistently sent him back, when at points 
further and further from home I found him still at 


my heels. At last he really did disappear, and not — oh 


until I was approaching my journey’s end did I 
catch sight of him cutting across lots and coming 
out at a point a little distance ahead. As he came 
towards me, an uncertain wagging of the tail, a 
squirming of the body and a most beseeching look 
betrayed his state of mind lest he should not be 
forgiven. He was, however, but in a dignified 
manner befitting the occasion. EF... CoB 
October, 1902. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


What the Chained Dog says 


You don’t understand what I say when I bark 
when you go by, little boy. You think I bark 
because I am cross and want to bite you. Isaya 
great many things that nobody understands. I 
wish somebody would understand, for then I 
might be happier ! 

A long time ago when I was a puppy I was 
so happy! in the fields with my 


brother, and we tumbled over each other, and 


I ran about 


“made believe bite each other, and we had fine 


_times. 


times running races. We barked just for the fun 


_of it, just as you shout when you feel happy, and 


we enjoyed running about just as you do. 

You know how good it is to run fast and call 
out to each other, and turn head over heels when 
school is out. Well, we had just such good times, 
and we played with the little boy who lived at our 
house; his name was Benny. When he had a 
cooky or anything extra good he would give us 
a piece, and we always had fresh water and good 


food three times a day. 


It seems very long ago since I had those good 
As I lie here fastened with a chain I think 
about them, and’ sometimes when I sleep I dream 
that | am a free dog again and can run in the fields 


and eat the grass when I want it, and go about 
enjoying all the good earth smells. After a while 
when I grew older I was given away, andI missed 
my brother and the good times and I wanted 
dreadfully to see Benny once more, for I loved 
that boy. 

I used to run and meet him when he came 
home from school, and jump up to his neck and 
lick his face. Then we would havea good run 
and tumble together, and after that I would sit and 
look at him and wag my tail, and tell him in every 
way I could how much I loved him and how sorry 
I was we could not be together every minute. 

But I hadto go away from him and the beauti- 
ful fields with the buttercups and clover and the 
cool, soft green grass. 

My new master said he wanted me for a watch- 
dog and he wanted me to be very cross if any 
But I did not feel 
cross at all at first; I only felt unhappy because I 


wanted to see Benny, and every time any stranger 


stranger came near the house. 


came I ran out quickly to see if Benny had come 
to take me away. When I rushed out they thought 
I was ugly and wanted to bite, and after a while 
Then I howled and tried to 
get away, but they only put on a stronger chain 
because I did break away one day. 


they chained me up. 


You think it is hard to have to stay in the house 
ona rainy day orto stay after school when you 
don’t yet your lessons. How would you feel if 
you were tied with a chain as I am, a chain only 
long enough for you to walk a few steps before 
you had to turn round and walk back again? 
How would you like it? I think that pretty soon 
your legs would begin to ache and prick, and you 
would get so nervous that you would want to kick 
somebody or something, and you would scream 
and cry. 

At first I just howled, I was so unhappy; I 
could not run as [longed to do, I could not get the 
grass to eat which I needed to keep well. Some- 
times James the coachman would forget to give 
me fresh water and oh how I longed for it!’ Dogs 
that are chained need even more water than other 
dogs, but all dogs need to have fresh water always 
kept handy for them. Sometimes they would for- 
get to feed me, but even when they did I wanted 
very much to go off and bury some bones. I could 
not do anything that I wanted to do. 

Sometimes they would take me for a walk, but 


it was never long enough, and I needed more 
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I needed to have hours of 
running or tramping about, andI only had a little 
run when it was convenient for some one to take 


exercise to be well. 


me. I never felt really well or happy, and so 
do you wonder that after a while I did get cross? 

They always praised me when I barked at 
strangers, and scolded me when I let them come in 
without making a fuss. I found out that they wanted 
me to be cross and I was cross as well as unhappy ; 
now don’t you think you would be if you were in 
my place? When you go by and I bark at you 
please remember all this and be sorry for me, and 
don’t do anything to tease me. 

I don’t want you to come near me, for I 
have been taught to snap at strangers. | 

But when you go by, think how you would like 
to be in my place, and go by quickly so that I will 
not be troubled, and do be sorry for me, a most 
miserable CHAINED Doe. 


Chained in the Yard 
Twas only a dog in a kennel, 
And little the noise he made, 
But it seemed to meas I heard it 
I knew what the old dog said. 


‘‘Another long month to get over! 
Will nobody loosen my chain, 
Just for a run round the meadow, 

Then fasten me up again? 


‘¢What’s left in my trough is all stagnant. 
Matted with tufts of hair ; 

My kennel is littered and filthy, 
I’d rather my kennel was bare. 


‘¢Bones ! why I heartily loathe them! 
Nothing but bones and meat, 

Till I hate my existence, and envy 
The dogs that starve in the street. 


‘‘Give me my old life of freedom, 
Give me a plunge and a swim, 

A dash and a dive in the river, 
A shake and a splash on the brim!” 


I patted his head and spoke kindly, 
I thought that his case was hard; 
Oh! give him a run in the open, 
Your dog chained up in the yard. 
Humane Educator. 


ore ia 
Some one writing for your paper remarks, ‘It 


is said that dogs weep.” I know. A.M. S. 


Cyrus, An Incident of a Cat Show 


There is a divided opinion on the subject of cat 
shows, but the more I look into and consider exhi- 
bitions of dogs or cats the more fully I am_con- 
that 
on the whole 
they domore 
harm than 
good. So far 
in my obser- 


vinced 


vation I have 
found that 
men and wo- 
men who be- 
long to ken- 
nel clubs and 
who breed 
prize dogs or 
cats are not 
as a rule in- 
terested in 
the sufferings of these animals or inclined to 


do anything to help a society formed to care for 
The show dog and the 
show cat are a matter of pride, into which humane 
sentiment does not enter. Probably they think they 
like their own fine animals, but if they really cared 


homeless dogs and cats. 


for them they would take pains to understand their — 
mental as well as their physical needs and suffer- 
ings, and they would do more to protect the whole 
race of dogs and cats from suffering. 

I have often noticed that when the taste is devel- 
oped for ‘*‘thoroughbred” dogs the mongrel is de- 
spised, and I have known several instances where 
affectionate, devoted ‘‘common” cats were uncere- 
moniously and without any feeling turned out be- 


cause their. owner came into possession of an An- 


gora. Would these women turn off any faithful,. 
loving friend who was not quite in fashion for a_ 
new friend who stood higher in the social circle? 
Is it affection or pride that rules such hearts? Are 
they capable of an unselfish friendship? I amcer- — 
tain that often the dog or the cat has a deeper 
capacity for unselfish devotion than its owner and 
gives far more affection that it receives. 


A true story was sent me recently which will 
probably be published soon in full in some maga-. 
It is the 
story of ‘*Cyrus the Archemenian,” and I regret 
I cannot give it with all the fine cat photographs. 


zine or paper large enough to take it. 
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which accompanied it. This story I will briefly 
outline. 

Cyrus was a magnificent Persian cat, as you 
may see by his picture, and he was sent to the 
New York Poultry and Pigeon Show last January. 
Cyrus says: ‘‘I was jostled and shaken about after 
being dumped into a narrow, dark box. . . . All 
day long I travelled by wagon, by train, by boat 
and by wagon again until worn out with terror and 
exhaustion I fell asleep. All was dark 
and still. I could not tear away the horrid netting 
and get out. 


I awoke. 


I could not eat the spoiled meat. I 
I bruised 
my nose and made it sore trying to escape from my 


suffered for water and there was none. 
prison. My poor legs ached with straining and 
tearing at the cracks in a vain attempt to secure 
my freedom.” 

The story goes on to tell how the cat had been 
forgotten and left four days in a cellar piled with 
boxes and was only discovered by means of a friend 
_ of Cyrus’s mistress who attended the show and miss- 
ing the cat sent a telegram that he was not there. 

Nearly dead with hunger, thirst, terror and 
homesickness, he was put into the show the re- 
mainder of the week and then carried home, where 
his mistress wept over him and resolved never to 
send him to another cat show. 

The excellent appeal is added: *‘People of 
America, why will you tolerate the exhibition of 
the cat—the ladies’ pet—along with the sports- 

man’s compan- 
ion, the dog, and 
the rooster? 
Would you en- 
joy being shut 
up for from four 
to six days and 
nights in a small 
cage in close 
proximity to 
and 
barking dogs and 
cackling hens? 
| Why do not 
your humane societies see that their representatives 
attend these shows to investigate them? .. . Why 
do you tolerate such clubs as cannot and will not 
demand suitable supervision of shows?” 


howling 


MENELIK III. 


Khorassan Kennel, Washington, D. C. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak.—J. R. Lowell. 


HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


e 


The desire to introduce humane teaching into 
the schools does not meet the approval of some 
teachers who complain that they are already so 
crowded with lessons that there is no room for an- 
other straw, yet most of the teachers have a 
little time every week that they devote to reading 
stories, giving blackboard exercises, or language 
lessons, or composition, and any or all these 
exercises might be used for the teaching of the 
great law of kindness. Were children taught 
above all things else to be kind, justice would 
come as a matter of course and many quarrels be 
avoided. Kindness means a cheerful, pleasant 
home life, a happy school life, success in business. 


Within the last month I have heard such dread- 
ful tales of cruelty to animals in and near Boston 
that they have made me heartsick. I will not re- 
peat them here, but I wish that I could tell them to 
men and women who are indifferent as regards 
humane education. I believe there is nothing that 
can be taught a child that will be of so much value 
to the child and to the world at large as the great, 
grand law of kindness to every living thing. 
When the world has grown kind there will be no 
more war, no more strikes, no more ill treated 
wives and children, no more unkindness to the 
aged, no more cruel deeds done to the innocent, 
helpless animals. 

Opie Urge and yet 
again to use their great influence in teaching kind- 
ness and to ask the children in their charge to be 
on the watch for chances to be kind. Ask them 
now when they are full of plans for making parents, 
brothers and sisters, friends who can speak their 
language, happy on Christmas day, to remember 
the friends whose language we do not under- 
stand as well as we might if we tried—our four- 
footed friends. Should we not all enjoy the Christ- 
mas dinner far better if no teasing, hungry, thirsty 
dog or cat is in or about the house and no tired, 
cold, half fed horse in the stable? If we will give 
these helpless ones a happy Christmas wherever 
we find them we will receive grateful thanks in 
the language each one of them speaks. 


upon teachers again 
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Kitty’s Christmas 


‘‘Mew ! 
in? I have been here on these cold steps for three 


mew! mew! 


Why don’t they let me 
days. Jam very hungry and unhappy. Why do 
they shut me out in the cold? 

‘‘Ethel said she was going to the city for the 
Christmas vacation. She said I could catch mice 
till she came back, but the mice are in the barn 
and I can’t get in. 

‘The house too is shut up. No one 1s there to 
give me any milk. My warm bed is inthe kitchen, 
by the stove. I can’t sleep on these cold stones. 

‘¢This is a dreadful Christmas. Last year I had 
a pitcher of cream and a string of popcorn from 
Ethel’s Christmas tree. 
when she is at home. 


She is very good to me 
I wish she would come 
back. JI am so frightened and hungry. Mew! 
Mew!”—From Friends and Helpers, by Miss 
Sarah J. Eddy, by permission of Ginn & Co. 


Any of the children who like may help us with 
our Christmas at the Animal Rescue League by 
sending a book, a toy, a bag of candy, a loaf of 
cake for the tree we wish to have for poor 
children and their mothers in the neighborhood 
of the League, or ahard rubber ball, or a box of 
sardines, or catnip, or dangling toy, or a little 
sum of money, if only ten cents, to help us furnish 
a tree in the cats’ room. Last year we had two 


trees at the League, and the cats’ tree was a 
source of delight to our little waifs, the cats 
and kittens, for many weeks. 


Last month four subjects were announced for 
school compositions, in Boston or elsewhere, and 
prizes of a book offered for the three best. This 
month the same offer holds good, and I hope 
that teachers will encourage their pupils to try for 
the books. The subjects are: 

1.. Shall we not include our fourfooted friohede 
in our Christmas joy? 

2. A mother cat’s love for her babies. 

3. Do dogs think? 

4. The story of some act of kindness to ani- 

mals. ; | 

The compositions should not exceed five hun- 
dred words and not less than two hundred. 

Books may be chosen from the following list : 

Friends and Helpers, S. J. Eddy. 

Foxy the Faithful, Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 

Dickey Downy, a bird story, Mrs. Patterson. 

Two Dogs and a Donkey, A. G. Plympton. 


, 


CARE OF OUR 


*€ | USEFUL FRIENDS 


The letters which are sent me regarding the care 
of animals often contain valuable suggestions. In 
previous issues Mrs. Marty Johnson, a great lover 
of animals and a pleasing writer, has been quoted, 
so I will give another letter received last month. 


‘¢As I wrote before that milk had seemed to suit 
my cats usually, I think I ought to write again 
and tell you my experience with the little angora 
kitty you kindly gave me. It did not suit her even 
when scalded, and I am feeding her with rare (not 
raw) meat cut fine, potato and squash. 
to mention squash in my former letter. 
have almost all been very fond of it. 


I forgot 
My cats > 
I have usually 
given them meat, or fish, and vegetables for dinner, | 
but bread and milk for the rest. I tried raw meat 
with the first two angora cats I ever had, and both 
died. 
raw meat, but they are large and strong, I think not 
angoras, and it seems to me that cats vary as 
much as people, and sometimes what suits one is 
just the reverse with another. With most cats he 


I have no doubt your own cats thrive on 
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think it is safer to cook the meat slightly. 
be very rare. 


It may 
I have had one cat very fond of 
bread; some that liked johnnycake; and variety I 
know is better than one kind of food.” — Mary 
Johnson. 


I quite agree with Mrs. Johnson that most cats 
need variety, and that what suits one will not suit 
another, but in regard to feeding angoras I find 
by reading and by inquiry among those who 
Own angoras that they, as well as the common 
cat, thrive on different diet. One owner of healthy 
angoras declares that raw beef is the best steady 
diet. Another gives her cats a goodly proportion 
of vegetables, and still another gives fish. All de- 
clare that their way of feeding is the right: way. 
The sensible course with cats or with any other 
domestic animal seems to be a varied diet, being 
careful that whatever is given is wholesome food 
and is given regularly. Every cat should have a 
generous and appetizing breakfast given early as 
the cook can prepare it, then let the cat or kitten 
go out forarun. A hearty dinner given about six 
o'clock is also necessary, then the cat will have 
sufficient food and be well and happy. Too much 
milk is very apt to produce worms and does not 
take the place of food. Many kinds of vegetables 
agree with cats and are good for them. I have 
heard of one cat that flourished well on a diet al- 
most entirely composed of sweet corn, canned, or 
boiled on the ear. 


An excellent suggestion is embodied in this letter 
from West Medford. First the writer tells about 
the plan a very humane man is pursuing to shelter 
homeless cats. Would that more men and women 
were as kind as he. Yet I question if it is advisa- 
ble to make an effort to keep alive poor female 
cats who are likely to have kittens out of doors, for 
these cats must suffer even if fed, and the kittens 
grow up and soon populate a neighborhood with 
wild, hungry, often troublesome cats. Our way at 
the League I am convinced is the kindest—to 
tame homeless cats sufficiently to catch them, then, 
unless good homes can be found for them, to put 
them mercifully to their last sleep. The fiendish 
cruelties we hear of almost every day at the League 
lead us to prefer death for cats that have no homes 
in order to save them from the dangers that sur- 
round the unowned cat or the cat whose owner 
will not care for it properly. But to return to the 


letter : 


‘‘T’he apartment that I told you about which a 
Melrose gentleman was fixing to place on his shed 
roof has been put up, and is patronized by those 
for whom it was designed. One morning an old 
black tomcat and a little kitten were found curled 
up together in it. One of the humane leaflets 
states that to raise a cat of any size by the nape of 
the neck, without placing a hand under the body, 
is liable to cause rupture. I make a point now, 
whenever I see or hear of a person who illtreats a 
dumb animal, of finding out that person’s address 
and sending him a leaflet on the kind of animal in 
question, through the mail. This must do some 
good if cruelty is due in as large a measure to 
thoughtlessness as is said. 

*¢A while ago, as my husband was getting a glass 
of water from a tank in one of Cobb’s grocery 
stores, two kittens climbed upon him, so eager were 
they for a drink. He placed the tumbler where 
the kittens could get at the water, which incensed 
the clerk. My husband said to him, ‘Don’t you 
know these kittens are famishing for the want of 
water?’ The clerk replied, ‘I didn’t know cats 
would drink water; if they will, I'll attend to 


them. HAg bu, 


One word on the allusion in Mrs. L.’s letter to 
lifting cats. It is always distressing to see a cat 
lifted either by the nape of the neck or by the front 
paws, unless a hand is put under her hind legs to 
Both hands should 
always be used, and a cat or a little dog should 


Why 


support her body comfortably. 


be lifted as considerately as a little child. 
hurt them unnecessarily ? 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


Members and friends of the League will do us 
a great favor by sending in subscription to this 
paper which is fifty cents per year. The amount 
may be sent in postage stamps if preferred. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 


Associate Members - - $1.00 # 
Junior Members - - - 25cents “ 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ae 


Few people realize the number of visitors we 
On Saturday, November 22, 
She got as 


have at the League. 
our matron attempted to count them. 
far as seventy-nine, then the confusion attendant 
upon so many coming and going, bringing cats 
and dogs, asking for cats and dogs, questioning 
~ about the work, made it impossible for her to keep 
the count, but she estimated that very nearly one 
hundred visited the house that day. Forty to fifty 
visitors a day are a common occurrence. 


Occasionally a complaint is made to me by let- 
ter, or ] hear in some roundabout way that some 
one has been to the League, and has not received 
sufficient attention. 
visitors are coming, the door bell rings very fre- 
quently. 
young girl to wait on the door and to show vis- 


We are not yet financially able to hire a 


itors upstairs, and our matron must not leave the 
Up- 


stairs our clerk has the telephone to answer, the 


lower floor, as she is needed there constantly. 


orders to put on paper, the accounts to keep, and 
she also must see many visitors. Obviously it is 
not possible to pay a great deal of attention to any 
Will not those who think we should 


give more attention to visitors help us to do so by 


one person. 


sending us new members or donations of money 
to increase our income? 


Our ‘‘Little Louise,” the lost or deserted dog 
picked up on Beacon street, is cheering up, and 
we are very fond of her. I think she never will 
be a frolicsome animal, but she wags her tail quite 
cheerfully now when those she has become at- 
The worst of it is we 
are growing too fond of her, and it will be very 
hard to give her away, even if a satisfactory home 
is offered. 


tached to appear in sight. 


It would not be right to give such a 
dog to any one who is not willing to give her 
especial care. 


A message came one day recently that a poor 
She 


but her great anxiety was for her 


woman had been taken to the City Hospital. 
was very ill, 
only friend and companion, a spaniel, left behind 
alone in a tenement house, with no one to look 


Where from forty to eighty . 


after her. The woman begged those about her to 
send her dog to the Animal Rescue League, and 
Yesterday she came 
to my side and looked up in my face and cried. 
‘‘Oh, why don’t you take 
And I tried to explain 
it to her (who knows how much these animals 


understand of what we say?), then took her up in 


now the spaniel is with us. 


I interpreted her cry, 
me home to my mistress?” 


my lap, where she settled herself down and had a 
good nap while I was talking to visitors and look- 
ing at pretty things brought in for the fair. This 
dog has the peculiar name of Pussy. She gets on 
finely with all our house dogs and cats, and only 
occasionally seems unhappy. 


We had the pleasure of restoring two lost dogs 
to owners last month, one being a handsome collie 


who was with us several days. 


So much kindness has been shown us in regard 
to our fair that it would take pages to relate it. 
One gift that touched me deeply was a box of 
knitted wash cloths, beautifully done by an old 
lady, and tied with ribbons, expressly for our fair, 
only a short time before her death. Many of the 
business houses, florists, market men and confec- 
tioners have been very kind, and I hope to give 
names of these generous helpers in our January 
issue. ‘The press has always treated us with great 
kindness. 


Miss Lgnes Leavitt 


Announces a sale of Small Water Colors at 
moderate prices, suttable for Christmas or Wed- 
ding Presents, to last through the month of 
December. The best choices will be had early 


zn the month. Room 16, 159a Tremont St. 


STATE STREET TRUST CO. 
38 STATE STREET, 
Branch Office ... 


Farragut Building, 126 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cornet Boylston Street. 


| ee Gommunion Service. 


Made of several materials, with or 
without handle. 


Write for particulars. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 
256 ani 258 Washington Street = = = 


Boston, Mass. 
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Cent Bottle 


PaAD ES ot 


A Fifty 


Jaynes’ 
Balsam of Tar 


Will cure your cough 
or we refund the 
money. 


JAYNES & CO. 


_ Trade Mark.’ 


~3 STORES: 
‘50 Washington St., Corner Hanover. 
Summer St., Corner South. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 


EVERYTHING IN 


DOG FURNISHINGS. 


‘Exceptional Facilities, 
for making Special 


Collars and Harnesses to Order. 
MAIL ORDERS 


Will receive prompt and careful atten- 
ion 


DOoG GOLLARS Parker, Lewis & Co. 
e THE ARCADE, BOSTON, MASS. 


GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 


Successor to 


MRS. J. C. WHITE, 


_ ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 
CHHLDREN’S NOVELTIES, 
PYROGRAPHIC OUTFITS, PLATINUM POINTS 


and Materiais for Wood Burning. 
Boxes, etc., to Decorate. Passepartout Materials. Embroidery 
Mounted. Pictures and Picture Framing. Stationery. Souvenir 
Mailing Cards and Albums. 
Christmas, Easter and Birthday Cards, 
Valentines, Calendars, etc. 


Water Color Frames, Fancy 


19 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Lee 
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“TRADE MARK.. 


A BLESSING TO OUR EOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and. deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
Keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


OLD 


DOG BREAD 


5,000 Testimonials from Dog Owners 


Send Trial Order Pedigree Blanks Free 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
. Specialist in 
Diseases of Small Animals. 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telephone Connection. 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a specialty. 


appress E, L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


GINN & COMPANY?S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 
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Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. | 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. | 

By SARAH J. EDDY. ae 

Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. List price 60 cents. Mailing price 70 cents. | Ss oe 
ts 


This volume is designed as a book for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustra- oy V5 
tions will arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. ea 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. ‘The most notable nature 
study book now issued.’’ List price $1.50. Mailing price 
$1.65. 

It is not too strong praise to say that this is an epoch-making 
book and should find its way into every home as well as school.—J. 

R. Street, of Syracuse University, in the ‘‘ Journal of Pedagogy.”’ 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 7O cents. 


This book emphasizes the love and care and mutual dependence 
of living things from human beings down to plants. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 


List price 60 cents. 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
London. 


Stories of 
Nature an? Animals 


By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT. 


The author’s skill in this field is very perfect, to interest youth 
in animal life, and avail itself of the natural inclination to ap- 
prove what is right and just, and all the while hold herself to 
faithful description of the nature and habits of the animals. All 
the books of the series should be included in a selection of the 
best books for children. — Boston. Globe. 


MADAM MARY OF THE ZOO. 
DORIS AND HER DOG RODNEY. 
SPARROW THE TRAMP. Illustrated. t6mo. $1.25. 
FLIPWING THE SPY. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
THE WINDS, THE WOODS, AND THE WANDERER. A fable 
for children. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
FROWZLE THE RUNAWAY. Illustrated. 
JERRY THE BLUNDERER. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
TORPEANUTS THE TO/SMBOY. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25. 
OLD ROUGH THE MISER. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 
HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.20 net. 
FOXY, THE FAITHFUL. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.20 net. (Just 
published.) 


LITTLE, BROWN G COMPANY, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 


$1.25. 
$1.50. 


16mo. $1.25. 


LONG’S WOOD-FOLK SERIES. 

Ways of Wood Folk. List price 50 cents. Mailing price dees a 
60 cents. 1 AS 
Wilderness Ways. List price 45 cents. Mailing price 50 M$ ‘ 
cents. me 


Secrets of the Woods. List price 50 cents. Mailing price — | a 
60 cents. od io 
From The Outlook, November 23,1901: ‘*Mr. Long knowshow fF 


the squirrel, the rabbit, the fox, and even the bear live. and he knows ~ 
also how to make alluring stories for children out of this knowledge. 
So, too, he lays under contribution for young folks’ amusement the 
partridge, the duck, the oriole, the crow. and even the eagle. 


Stickney’s Pets and Companions. List price 30 cents. 
Mailing price 40 cents. 


A little book of stories and easy studies. Its subjects are such 4 : 
familiar animals as are best calculated to inspire sympathy and affec- 
tion. vs 
Stickney’s Bird World. List price 60 cents. Mailing price J 

70 cents. ities 

‘Bird World” is especially attractive and instructive. The 
famous nature artist, Ernest Thompson Seton, is represented by ten 
full-page drawings of typical scenes from bird life. In addition to 
these illustrations, there is a number of colored plates made from — 
paintings by competent artists. as Pe 
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FROM $2.00 to $4.50 EACH. 
Dog Carrying Baskets, —__ 

$3.00 to $3.50 EACH. ae 
Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, 
$3 00 to $22.00 EACH. Rize. 5 
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COMPLETE LINE OF DOG COLLARS, REMEDIES, 
BISCUIT, ETC. oa 
Send or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO 
163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston, 


